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expended in litigations, in which the poor, instead of being relieved are
tormented. The expence, however, is the same to the parish from whatever
cause it arises.
In Birmingham the amount of the poor-rates is fourteen thousand
pounds a year. This, though a large sum, is moderate compared with the
population. Birmingham is said to contain seventy thousand souls, and
on a proportion of seventy thousand to fourteen thousand pounds poor-
rates, the national amount of poor-rates, taking the population of Eng-
land at seven millions, would be but one million four hundred thousand
pounds. It is, therefore, most probable, that the population of Birming-
ham is over-rated. Fourteen thousand pounds is" the proportion upon
fifty thousand souls, taking two millions of poor-rates, as the national
amount.
Be it, however, what it may, it is no other than the consequence of the
excessive burden of taxes, for, at the time when the taxes were very low,
the poor were able to maintain themselves; and there were no poor-rates.
In the present state of things a labouring man, with a wife and two or
three children, does not pay less than between seven and eight pounds a
year in taxes. He is not sensible of this, because it is disguised to him in
the articles which he buys, and he thinks only of their dearness; but as
the taxes take from him, at least, a fourth of his-yearly earnings, he is con-
sequently disabled from providing for a family, especially if himself or
any of them are afflicted with sickness.
The first step, therefore, of practical relief, would be to abolish the
poor-rates entirely, and in lieu thereof, to make a remission of taxes to
the poor of double the amount of the present poor-rates, viz., four mil-
lions annually, out of the surplus taxes. By this measure, the poor will
be benefited two millions, and the housekeepers two millions. This alone
would be equal to a reduction of one hundred and twenty millions of the
National Debt, and consequently equal to the whole expence of the Amer-
ican War.
It will then remain to be considered, which is the most effectual mode
of distributing this remission of four millions.
It is easily seen, that the poor are generally composed of large families
of children, and old people past their labour. If these two classes are pro-
vided for, the remedy will so far reach to the full extent of the case, that
what remains will be incidental, and in a great measure, fall within the
compass of benefit clubs, which, though of humble invention, merit to be
ranked among the best of modern institutions.
Admitting England to contain seven millions of souls; if one-fifth